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At tna the bay of Matanzas saline be- | covered with clusters of palms, and the steeps 


EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. 
fore us ; a long tract of water stretching to the | of the south-eastern corner of the valley were 


north-east, into which several rivers empty | clothed with a wood of intense green, where | 
themselves. ‘The town lay at the south-west- | could almost see the leaves glisien iu the sun- 
ern extremity, sheltered by hills, where the shine. ‘The broad fields below were waving 
San Juan and the Yumuri pour themselves into | with cane and maize, and cottages of the mon- 
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JOHN RICHARDSON, the brine, It is a small but prosperous town, | feros were scattered among them, each with 
with a considerable trade, as was indicated by | its tuft of bamboos and its little grove of plan- 
aT No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 
the vessels at anchor in the harbour. ‘tains. In some parts, the cliffs almost seemed 
eecmeentrne cu As we passed along the harbour I remarked | to impend over the valley ; but to the west, in 
—<—— 


an extensive, healthy-looking orchard of plan-|a soft golden haze, rose summit behind sum- 
All communications, except those relating immedi- | tains growing on one of those tracts which mit, and over them all, loftiest and most re- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be they call diente de perro. | could see nothing | mote, towered the mountain called the Pan de 
addresaed to the Sates. but the jagged teeth of whitish rock, and the | Matanzas. 
“ —— green swelling stems of the plantain, from ten| We stopped for a few moments at a country 
Letters from Cyba. to fifteen feet in height, and as large asa man’s | seat on the top of the Cumbre, where this 
leg, or larger. The stalks of the plantain are | beautiful view lay ever before the eye. Round 
Ct juicy and herbaceous, and of so yielding a tex- | it, in a garden, were cultivated the most showy 
Los Guines, April 18th, 1849. |ture, that with a sickle you might- entirely | plants of the tropics, but my attention was at- 
‘In the long circuit of railway which leads | sever the largest of them at a single stroke. | tracted to a little plantation of damask roses 
from Havana to Matanzas, I saw nothing re-| How such an array of succulent plants could | blooming profusely. They were scentless ; 
markably different from what | observed on | find nourishment on what, seemed to the eye | the climate which supplies the orange blossom 
my excursion to San Antonio. There was the | little else than barren fock, | could not ima-| with intense odours exhausts the fragrance of 
same smooth country, of great apparent ferti- | gine. the rose. At nightfall—the night falls sud- 
lity, sometimes varied with gentle undulations,| The day after arriving at Matanzas we made | denly in this latitude—we were again at our 


and sometimes rising, in the distance, into hills 
covered with thickets, We swept by dark 


an excursion on horseback to the summit of 


the hill immediately overlooking the town, | 


hotel. 
We passed our Sunday on a sugar estate at 


green fields planted with the yuca, an esculent | called the Cumbre. Light, hardy horses of | the hospitable mansion of a planter from the 
root, of which the cassava bread is made, pale ' the country were brow aht us, with high pom- ‘United States about fifieen miles from Matan- 
green fields of the cane, brown tracts of pas- | mels to the saddles, which are also raised be-|zas. ‘The house stands on an eminence, once 
turage, partly formed of abandoned coffee es-| hind in a manner making it difficult to throw | _embowered i in trees, which the hurricanes have 
tates, where the palms and scattered fruit trees | the rider from his seat, “A negro fitted a spur | | levelled, overlooking a broad valley, where 
were yet standing, and forests of shrubs and|to my right heel, and mounting by the short! palms were scattered in every direction; for 
twining plants, growing for the most part| stirrips, I crossed the river Yumuri with my |the estate had formerly been a coffee planta- 
among rocks. Some of those rocky tracts | companions, and began to climb the Cumbre. |tion. In the huge buildings, containing the 
have a peculiar appearance; they consist of | They boast at Matanzas of the perpetual cool- | machinery and other apparatus for making 
rough projections of rock a foot or two in| ness of ternperature enjoyed upon the broad | sugar, which stood at the foot of the eminence, 
height, of irregular shape and full of holes ; summit of this hill, where many of the opulent | the power of steam, which had been toiling all 
they are called diente de perro, or dog’s teeth.| merchants of the town have their country |the week, was now at rest. As the hour of 
Here the trees and creepers find openings filled | houses, to which the musquitoes and the inter- | sunset approached, a smoke was seen issuing 
with soil, by which they are nourished. We) mittents which infest the town below, never | {rom its chimney, presently puffs of vapour 
passed two or three country cemeteries, where | | come, and where, as one of them told me, you | issued from the engine, its motion began to be 
that foulest of birds, the turkey vulture, was | may play at billiards in August without any | heard, and the negroes, men and women, were 
seen sitting on the white stuccoed walls, or | inconvenient perspiration. | summoned to begin the work of the week, 
hovering on his ragged wings in circles over} From the Cumbre you behold the entire ex- | | Some fed the fire under the boiler with coal ; 
them. tent of the harbour; the town lies below you | others were seen rushing to the mill with their 
In passing over the neighbourhood of the| with its thicket of masts, and its dusty pasco, | arms full of the stalks of the cane, freshly cut, 
town in which I am now writing, I found} where rows of the Cuba pine stand rooted in | which they took from a huge pile near the 
myself on the black lands of the island. Here} | the red soil. On the opposite shore your eye | buik ling ;others lighted fires under a row of 
the rich dark earth of the plain lies on a bed|is directed to a chasm between high rocks, | huge cal lrons, with the long stalks of cane 
of chalk as white as snow, as was apparent | where the river Canimar comes forth through | from which the juice had been crushed by the 
where the earth had been excavated to a little | | banks of romantic beauty—so they are de-| mill. It was a spectacle of activity such as I 
depth, on each side of the railway, to form the | scribed to me—and mingles with the sea. But| had not seen in Cuba, 
causey on which it ran, Sirenane of clear} the view to the west was much finer; there The sound of the engine was heard all night, 
water, diverted from a river to the left, tra-}lay the valley of the Yumuri, and a sight of| for the work of grinding the cane, once begun, 
versed the plain with a swift current, almost | it is worth a voyage to the island. In regard | proceeds day and night, with the exception of 
even with the surface of the soil, which they | to this my expectations suffered no disappoint- | Sundays and some other holidays, I was 
keep in perpetual freshness. As we approach- | ment. early next morning at the mill. A current of 
ed Matanzas, we saw more extensive tracts of} Before me lay a deep valley, surrounded on | cane juice was flowing from the mill in a long 
cane clothing the broad slopes with their dense | all sides by hills and mountains, with the little | trunk to a vat in which it was clarified with 
blades, as if the coarse sedge of a river had| river Yumuri twining at the bottom. Smooth) lime, it was then made to pass successively 
been transplanted to the uplands. round hillocks rose from the side next to me,! from one caldron to another, as it obtained a 
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thicker consistence by boiling. 


The negroes, | rior to such prejudices, and use it with as little, forward,—once more to attempt this hazardous 


with huge ladles turning on pivots, swept it) scruple as they who do not know in what man-) exploit. 


from caldron to caldron, and finally passed it 
into a trunk, which conveyed it to shallow tanks | 
in another apartment, where it cooled into 
sugar. From these another set of workmen | 
scooped it up 
buckets up a low flight of stairs, and poured it 


the bottom. ‘These are placed over a large 
tank, into which the moisture dripping from 
the hogsheads is collected and forms molas:es. 

This is the method of making the sugar 
called Muscovado. It is drained a few days, 
and then the railways take it to Matanzas or 
to Havana, We visited afterwards a planta- 
tion in the neighbourhood, in which clayed | 
sugar is made. Our host furnished us with | 





ner it is made. 

In the afternoon we returned to the dwelling! 
of our American host, and taking the train at} 
Caobas, or Mahogany Trees—so called from| 


were at Matanzas an hour aflerwards, 


‘** Those parts in which we had to scramble 
down over loose débris were decidedly worse 
than all‘the rest ; for there, the stones, detach- 
ed by those who followed, rolled downwards 


moist masses, carried it in| the former growth ‘of that tree on the spot —we jon the advanced guard of our party. 


The| 


into rows of hogsheads pierced with holes at| next morning the train brought us to this little|afier this fashion. 


“For six long hours our path proceeded 
How we one and all pass- 


town, situated half way between Matanzas and ed so prosperously over the dangerous spots, 


or‘* The Friend.” 


A Day’s Journey among the Himalaya Mountains, 


Dr. Hoffmeister was a young German phy- 


|Havana, but a great way to the south of|—the very remembrance of which still makes 
| either, 


me shudder,—and still more, how the heavy- 
laden bearers passed over them without break- 
ing their necks, is to me « complete enigma. 
It was one of the most arduous days of our 
whole travels, and one the perils of which I 
would not willingly go through again.” 

This lively description of “mountain travel- 


horses to make the excursion, and we took a|sician, ardently attached to the “study of Natu-|ling made us think of our sensations when 
winding road, over hill and valley, by planta-| ral History, and enjoyed excellent ‘opportuni- | standing on the verge of Niagara Falls, and 
tions and forests, till we stopped at the gate of | |ties of inspecting the animal and vegetable| looking down on the rocks 160 feet below us. 


an extensive pasture ground. 


An old negro, | curiosities of Cey lon and India, while travel-|'To place ourselves in the author’s situation, 


whose hut was at hand, opened it for us, and | ling in those countries in the train of the Prince! we imagined ourselves carefully crawling over 


bowed low as we passed. A ride of half a 
mile brought us in sight of the cane fields of | 
the plantation called Saratoga, belonging to | 
the house of Drake & Company, of Havana, 
and reputed one of the finest of the island. It 

had a different aspect from any plantation we | 
had seen. Trees and shrubs there were none, 
but the canes, except where they had been | 
newly cropped for the mill, clothed the slopes 

and hollows with their light green blades, like | 
the herbage of a prairie. 


of Prussia. After passing in safety through| 
many dangers, he finally fell, pie reed by a 
grape shot “from the cannon of the Sikhs, with| 
whom the English were then at war. From 
one of his letie rs, addressed to his friends at 
home, we extract the following sketch. The 
party were at the time in the midst of the! 
Himalaya mountains, endeavouring to make 
their way along the Sutley river, inio the coun-) 
try of Thibet. 

“Our route continued along the banks of 


ithe loose stones of a steep slope, which 1 a few 


| feet below us ended in an abrupt precipice fully 


ten times the height of that over which the 


| waters of Niagara leap—a precipice, down 


which a misstep might plunge us at once, — 
and we were almost “ready to shudder in sym- 
pathy with the travellers. 

Towards the close of the day, they approach- 
ed the village of Kora, “ at the extremity of a 
little plain, into which the north-eastern decli- 
vity of the pass juts out. The whole tract of 


We were kindly received by the administra- | the [Sutlej] river, in a north- easte rly direction ;|land at our feet, rich with vegetation, appeared 


tor of the estate, an intelligent Biscayan, who| we were some eight een hundred feet or so| one uninterrupted garden, w 


showed us the whole process of making clay- 
ed sugar. It does not differ from that of mak- 


labove its waters, ‘and yet so near the brink | 
that we could cast a stone into its pools. But} 


watered by many 
‘rivulets : high walls, surmounted by luxuriant 
| hedges, form at once the boundary line of the 


ing the Muscovado, so far as concerns grinding | soon the few faint traces of a path disappear-| wilderness and the enclosure of fruitful corn- 


and the boiling. 


When, however, the sugar | ed; we followed our guide in silence, as he fields, 


Within two hours we reached the plain 


is nearly cool, it is poured into iron eensele, of | stepped forward, deeply imprinting his wary | ‘of Kora, and, overcome by fatigue, resolved to 


conical shape, with the point downwards, at | 
which is an opening. ‘The top of the sugar is| 
then covered with a sort of black thick mud, | 
which they call clay, and which is sever ral | 
times renewed as it becomes dry. ‘The mois- 
ture from the clay passes through the sugar 
carrying with it the cruder portions, which 
form molasses. 
complete. 

We saw the workpeople of the Saratoga es- 
tate preparing for the market the sugar thus| 
cleansed, if we may apply the word to such a 
process. With a rude iron blade they cleft the 
large loaf of sugar just taken from the mould | 
into three parts, called first, second and third 
quality, according to their whiteness. The se | 
are dried in the sun on separate platforms of 
wood with a raised edge ; the womed standing | 
and walking in the fragments with their bare | 
dirty feet and beating the m smaller with wood- | 
en mallets and clubs. The sugar‘of the first | 
quality is then scraped up and put into boxes ; 
that of the second and third being moister, is | 
handled a third time and carried into the dry- | 
ing room, where it is exposed to the heat of a| 
stove, and when sufficiently dry, is boxed up | 
for market like the other. 

The sight of these processes was not of a 
nature to make one think with much satisfac. 
faction of clayed sugar an ingredient of 


} 


In a few days the draining is | 


as 


footsteps, and searching for unyielding spots| 
of ground, or firm and solid stones, Often we 
were obliged, in order to turn the flank of a 
smooth and perpendicular face of rock, to slide 
down several hundred feet; often again our 





,| way led us over the jagged edge of a project. | 
\ing cliff, overhanging the deep and rugged 


In many places the only possible 
means by which we could advance, was to lie 
flat on our faces, and thus glide down, while 
the guide directed our feet, and another attend- 

ant held us firmly by the neck, Our ‘ Alpen-| 


vorge 
5 _ 


| stocks’ [iron-pointed poles] were nearly use- 


less, as we were forced to use both hands to 
help ourselves. 

“Thus sliding in every variety of posture, 
standing, sitting, lying prostrate, proving each 
stone before we ventured upon it, or,—when 
the pioneer with a bold spring had precipitated 
into the depth the entire layer of loose earth 
over which our course lay,—rummaging out, 


| with the points of our poles, hollows in the w all 


of rock which might serve as props on which 
to rest our weight, we advanced in a most 
tedions and unpleasant manner ; and the con- 
tinual view of the open abyss, ready to swal- 
low us up together with the rolling débris, was 
so overwhe Iming, that at each tole. erably secure 
spot, we sank down faint and exhausted. The 
glare of the sun however soon drove on the| 


food, but the inhabitants of the island are supe- | weary traveller from his rest,—still forward,|a number of other little articles. 


pitch our tents in this paradise. Thick, vel- 
vety turf, and the shade of very ancient apri- 
cot trees, invited us to repose : we had only to 
touch the trees, to have showered upon us a 
redundant supply of ripe and delicious fruit ; 
milk too, and cakes baked in the ashes, were 
soon brought in liberal profusion by the hospi- 
table inhabitants. Beautiful butterflies and 
many other insects were swarming round the 
beds of flowers on the margins of the brooks, 
whereas, on yonder heights, | had seen not a 
trace of any living creature,—not a bird, not 
a lizard, not an insect of any kind. My ento- 
mological chase occupied me, in spite of m 
exhaustion, until, as twilight rapidly drew on, 
the tent arrived: it was pitched in the midst of 
the apricot-grove, and our dinner was speedily 
prepared. 

** We were soon surrounded by a throng of 
the inhabitants, attired completely after the 
fashion of Thibet. The profusion of amber 
ornaments, and the brownish-red of all their 
garments, the thoroughly Thibetian complex- 
ion, the general use of boots and trowsers, even 
among the women, which prevails from this 
place forward, all mark the influence of the 
manners and customs of Thibet. The men 
wear skull-caps, sandals or high cloth boots, 
and a broad belt round the red vestment, in 
which are stuck a knife, a pipe, a spoon, and 
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thi ng , which distinguishes the women’s  cos- {folly and blasphemy presented by the Greek | stead of lifting up pure hands to God, without 
tume, is the absence of the belt, and the|and Romish churches, exceeds, perhaps, what| wrath and quarrelling, are led by the petty 
manner of wearing the hair, which, divided | is to be met with elsewhere. ‘The palm of su-| jealousies about the precedency which they 
into namberless thin plaits, and interlaced with | periority in evil, however, must be accorded to| should maintain in the order of their proces- 
coral, shells, amber, and silver bells, hangs | the Greek and other Eastern churches, whose | sions, into tumults and fightings, which can 
down like a sort of net-work upon the back. ” | exhibitions during Easter have no parallel ex-| only be quelled by the scourge and whip of 
“Through the evening, the whole popula-| cept in the rites of the heathen. As I did not) the followers of the false prophet. Suppose 
tion, having flocked together far and near, sat} arrive in Jerusalem until three weeks afier the | further, these thousands of devotees running 
in strange groups around our tent, perfectly | Greek Easter, | did not myself witness the ex- from one extreme to the other,—from the ex- 
satisfied with the simple permission to gaze to|traordinary scenes that are yearly enacted in| treme of savage irritation to that of savage 
their hearts’ content at the new and unwonted |the Church of the Holy Sepulchre: but, my | enjoyment, of mutual rev ellings and feastings ; ; 
visitants. Whether we, in our semi-European | friend, Mr. Calman, who has resided several | like Israel of old, who, w hen they made the 
costumes, appeared the more wonderful to| years in Jerusalem, has kindly permitted me | golden calf, were eating, and drinking, and 
them, or they to us, in their thick, stiff, wool-|to publish a letter written by him to a friend | rising up to play. Suppose troops of men, 
len garb, tricked out with finery and hung|in England, immediately after he had witness- | stripped half naked to facilitate their actions, 
with fantastic ornaments from top to toe, it|ed the melancholy and revolting spectacle. =| running, trotting, jumping, galloping, to and 
were difficult to decide. The whole night} During the Greek Easter week, Jerusalem | (ro, the breadth and length of the church ; 
long, these friendly people, ever wakeful, ever |is resorted to by thousands of pilgrims, not | walking on their hands with their feet aloft in 
mirthful, bivouacked around their fire ; a con-|only from all parts of Palestine and Syria, but| the air ; mounting on one another’s shoulders, 
stant joyousness reigned among them, and |even from such distant places as Syra, Smyr- | some in a riding, “and some in a standing posi- 
their hours flew on amid laughter and singing. |na, and Constantinople. Last Easter it was|tion, and by the slightest push are all sent 
“ Our departure, on the 4th of August, was, | computed that not less than ten thousand per-|down to the ground in one confused heap, 
as had been our arrival on the 3rd, a universal | sons were present. This holy fair is celebra-| which made one fear for their safety. Sup- 
fete. ‘The path was enlivened by numbers of|ted with revellings and jollity, nearly akin to) |pose further, many of the pilgrims dressed in 
blithe and merry women, maidens, and chil-|those of secular. meetings that go under the | fur caps, like the Polish Jews, whom they 
dren ; and the male population escorted us as | same name, feigned to represent, and whom the mob met 
far as the river,—at least an hour and a-half’s| ©The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a pile| with all manner of contempt and insult, hurry- 
walk,—and even there parted from us only |of clumsy buildings, professing to cover, in) ing them through the church as criminals who 
one by one. The women remained on the | most convenient juxta-position, both Calvary | had been just condemned, amid loud execra- 
vine-clad hills commanding our path, singing |and the tomb of Christ; and furnished after | tions and shouts of laughter, which indicated 
in clear but plaintive tones, ‘ Tuntun ne re ho/’|the most approved fashion of monkish false-| that Israel is still a dezision amongst these 
which, | understand, signifies, ‘happy jour-|hood and audacity, with every thing that can heathens, by whom they are still counted as 
ney!’ The kindly salutation was still heard | be thought of, connected with the great event | | sheep for the slaughter. All these, and simi- 
resounding, long after the songstresses had | thus shamefully desecrated ; of all of which, it} lar proceedings marked the introduction of 
vanished from our eyes.” may be said truly, in the words of the Scotch | | this holy miraculous fire; and when question- 
anion deputation, “the wonder is, that the writers! | ed about the propriety of such conduct within 
For ‘The Friend.” |(° Of travels’) should have been so careful i in} }a Christian place of worship, and with the 
; describing what no serious mind can regard | name of religion, the priests will tell you, that 
Jerusalem—The Greek Church. but as * lying wonders.’ ”* | they once tried to get quit of these absurdities, 
The following description of one of the hea- This church, and the relics it contains, are| and the holy fire was withdrawn in conse- 
thenish ceremonies practised by the bishops | the great objects of attraction to the pilgrims +) quence of it! 
and priests of the Greek Church at Jerusalem, |2"4 here, on the last day of the week, is per-) ‘ About two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
is taken from “A Visit to my Father-land,” formed the impious juggle of the holy fire. | the peepee for the appearance of the mi- 
by Ridley H. Herschell, a converted Jew, and Omitting the first part of Mr. Calman’s letter, | raculous fire commenced. ‘The multitude, who 
affords a melancholy picture of the dreadful | extract the portion that relates to this blas-| had been heretofore in a state of frenzy and 
apostacy of this so-called branch of the Chris- phemous imposture of, what the advocates of| madness, became a little more quiet; but it 
tian church. The letter commendatory from | #postolic succession denominate, ‘a sister | proved a quiet that precedes a thanderstorms. 
the English archbishop, acknowledging as church, | Bishops and priests in their full canonicals, 
« Brothers in Christ,” these idolatrous impos- “Having thus given a brief outline of the then issued forth from their respective quarters, 
tors, is mournfully significant of the deep cor. | edifice, I shall now proceed to describe the! with flags and banners, crucifixes and crosses, 
ruption of that highly professing body, the |Cetemony I have alluded to, namely, that of | lighted ‘candles and smoking censers, to join 
Church of England. the miraculous Greek fire, which takes place | or rather to lead, a procession, which moved 
sn on the Saturday of the Greek Easter week ;| thrice round the church, invoking every pic- 
It is painful to the child of God to behold and which serves, in the hands of the Greek ture, altar, and relic, in their way, to aid them 
the mosque of the false prophet stand where | 294 Armenian priests, the same purpose that | in obtaining the miraculous fire. The proces- 
that temple once stood, in which God mani- the keys of Pete . do in the hands of his skilful sion then returned to the place from whence it 
fested his presence by the shechinah ; it is me- successors, the Popes: it unlocks every coffer | started, and two grey-headed bishops, the one 
lancholy to see God’s ancient people in dark- and purse of the pilgrims, and renders them at | of the Greek, the other of the Armenian church, 
ness and ignorance, oppressed and despised, in the disposal of the inventors and perpetrators | were hurled by the soldiers through the crowd, 
their own city ; but it is even more sad to see of this lying wonder. oa } lato the apartment which communicates with 
there the mixture of folly, falsehood, and wick-| , “ To notice all that was passing within the | that of the Holy Sepulchre, where they locked 
edness, that calls itself Christianity. I have church of the Holy Sepulchre during the space | themselves in; there the marvellous fire was 
elsewhere mentioned* the effect necessarily of more than twenty-four hours, would be next| to make its first appearance, and from thence 
produced on the minds of my brethren, the | '° impossible ; because it was one continuation | issue through the small circular windows and 
Jews, by the false representation of the Chris- of shi ameless madness and rioting, which would} the door, for the use of the pilgrims. The 
tian religion exhibited to them by the Papists have been a disgrace to Greenwich and Smith-| eyes of all, men, women, and children, were 
in Poland and Germany; but here, where the| fe! fairs. Only suppose for a moment the} now directed towards the Holy Sepulchre with 
Lord from heaven Himself introduced a new | ™ighty edifice crowded to excess with fanatic} an anxious suspense, awaiting the issue of 
and spiritual dispensation, the exhibition of pilgrims of all the Eastern churches, who, in-| their expectation, —_ ee 
“ The mixed multitude, each in his or her 
* Brief Sketch of the Present State and Future| * Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews,| OW" language, were pouring forth their clamo- 
Expectation of the Jews. p..185. rous prayers to the Virgin and the saints, to 
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een eee eee eee S 
intercede for them on behalf of the object for| terms than they are with the Christians. Sure- !God for having sent a miraculous flame down 


which they were assembled ; 
were tenfold increased by the fanatic gestures 


ought to have been to testify against, and to| 


and the same | ly the very first act of any mission to the Jews | from heaven! 


| cannot suppose that the Archbishop of 


and the waving of the garments by the priests | re pudiate all alliance with those apostate East-| Canterbury, or any of those concerned, were 
of the respective communions who were inter-| ern churches, in order to convince them that ‘fully aware of the state of those churches 
ested in the holy fire, and who were watching | they came to teach a Christianity very differ- _ whose ministers were thus addressed ; but how 
by the above-mentioned door and circular win-| ent from any thing that goes by that name in | grievous is it that the head of the mission at 
dows, with torches in their hands, ready to! Jerusalem; and the refore every C hristian must Jerusalem should have been introduced under 


receive the virgin flame of the heavenly fire, 
and convey it to their flocks. In about twen- 
ty minutes from the time the bishops locked 


themselves in the apartment of the Holy Se P| 


ulchre the miraculous fire made its appearance 
through the door and the two small windows, 
as expected, The priests were the first who} 
lighted their torches, and they set out on a| 
gallop in the direction of their lay brethren : 

but some of these errandless and _profitless 
messengers had the misfortune to be knocked 
down by the crowd, and had their firebrands 
wrested out of their hands; but some were | 
more fortunate, and safely reached their desti- 
nation, around whom the people flocked like | 
bees, to have their candles lighted. Others, | 
however, were not satisfied at having the holy | 


fire second hand, but rushed furiously towards | 
their own | 


the Holy Sepulchre, regardless of 
safety, and that of those who obstructed their 
way ; though it has frequently happened that 
persons have been trampled to death on such 
occasions. ‘Those who were in the galleries| 
let down their candles by cords, and drew them 
up when they had succeeded in their purpose. 


In a few minutes thousands of flames were as- | 
the smoke and the heat of which ren- | 


cending, 
dered the church like the bottomless pit. ‘To 
satisfy themselves, as well as to convince the | 
Latins, (who grudge so profitable as well as so 
effectual a piece of machinery being in the) 
hands of the schismatical Greeks and Armeni- | 
ans, and one which avgments the power of the | 
priest and the revenue of the convents, and 


who, therefore, exclaim against the miraculous | 


fire,) the pilgrims, women, as well as men, 
shamefully expose their bare bosoms to the |e 
action of the flame of their lighted candles, to 
make their adversaries believe the miraculous 
fire differs from an.ordinary one, in being per- 
fectly harmless. The two bishops, who a 
little while before locked themselves in the 
apartment of the Holy Sepulchre, now sallied 
forth out of it. When the whole multitude had 
their candles lighted, the bishops were caught | 
by the crowd, lified upon their shoulders, and 
carried to their chapels amidst loud and triam.- | 
phant acclamations. They soon, however, 
re-appeared, at the head of a similar proces- 
sion as the one before, as a pretended thank. | 
offering to the Almighty for the miraculous fire 


vouchsafed, thus daring to make God a parta- | 
An express messenger was | 


ker in their lie. 
immediately sent off to Bethlehem, the birth- | 
place of Christ, to inform the brethren there, 
and to invite them also to offer up their tribute 
of thanks for the transcendent glory of the | 
day. Thus closed the lying wonders of the 
holy week of Easter.” 

Such is the picture of Christianity annually 

resented to the eyes of the Mohammedans ; 
and though no Jews are permitted to witness 
it, they hear of it from their Musselman neigh- 
bours, with whom they are on more friendly 


regret this not being the case with the present 
mission there, but that the following letter was | 
sent instead : 


** Letter commendatory from the Most Rev. 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. 


; 

| ‘To the Right Reverend our Brothers in 
Christ, the Prelates and Bishops of the 
ancient and Apostolic Churches in Syria, 
and the countries adjacent, greeting in 
the Lord. 


* We, William, by Divine Providence, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
| and Metropolitan, most earnestly comme ond to 
your brotherly love the Right Rev. Michael 
| Solomon Alexander, Doctor in Divinity, whom 
| we, being well assured of his learning and 
piew, have consecrated to the office of a bishop 
of the united Church of England and Ireland, 
|according to the ordinances of our holy and 
| Apostolic Church, and having obtained the 
consent of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
have sent out to Jerusalem, with authority to 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the clergy 
}and congregations of our church, which are 
now, or which hereafter may be, established | 
in the countries above-mentioned. And in or- 


der to prevent any misunderstanding in regard | 


to this our purpose, we think it right to make 
known to you, that we have charged the said 
bishop our brother not to intermeddle in any 
way with the jurisdiction of the prelates or 
| other ecclesiastical dignitaries bearing rule in 
the Churches of the East, but to show them 
due reverence and honour ; and to be ready on 


- occasions, and by all the means in his pow- | 


, to promote a mutual interchange of respect, 
cnaiee, and kindness. 
son to believe that our brother is willing, and 
will feel himself in conscience bound, to follow 
these our instructions ; and we beseech you, in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to receive 
him as a brother, and to assist him, as oppor- 
tunity may offer, with your good offices. 

« We trust that your Holiness will accept | 
this communication as a testimony of our re- 
spect and affection, and of our hearty desire to 
renew that amicable intercourse with the an- 
cient churches of the East, which has been 
suspended for ages, and which, if restored, 
may have the effect, with the blessing of God, 
of putting an end to divisions whic h have 
brought the most grievous calamities on the 
Church of Christ. 
| “In this hope, and with sentiments of the | 
highest respect for your Holinesses, we have | 
affixed our archiepiscopal seal to this letter, 
written with our hand at our palace of Lam. 
beth, on the twenty-third day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one.’ 

All this to these reverend impostors,-—to 
these “ Holinesses,” who set fire to a few 
ounces of alcohol, and then solemnly thank 


We have good rea. | 


‘such auspices; that such a document should 
have been published and promulgated in Ara- 
|bic, that Jews and Mohammedans might see 
ithe * amicable intercourse!” lam well aware 
of the obloquy to which | expose myself by 
these remarks; but I seek not to please men ; 
for if | yet pleased men, | should not be the 
servant of Christ.” If | sought a life of ease, 
| should glide along with the current of public 
opinion, and * prophesy smooth things ;” but 
I dare not speak of any thing otherwise than 
as. God sees | think of it. Nor am | intermed.- 
idling with that which is no concern of mine; 
| have to bear the shame of this unholy alli- 
ance among my unconverted brethren, who 
are but ill-informed in regard to the sectional 
| distinctions of the Christian Church, and there- 
‘fore naturally hold one Christian answerable 
for the views and opinions of another. 
——— 





For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 350.) 


In the Eleventh month, 1764, Benjamin 
| Ferris, with the approbation of his Monthiy 
| Meeting, left home to accompany to the south- 
ern provinces William Reckitt, a Friend from 
|England. Being in Virginia in the Twelfth 
month, he wrote: ‘On ‘the 28th we came to 
Curles, and lodged at a Friend’s house where 
riches, negroes, and grandeur abound,—which 
make poor fare for a Christian mind; but he 
was hospitable and kind to us.” 

On the 5th of First month, 1765, he makes 
this note: “Hada meeting at Black Creek, 
| where William was enlarged in a searching 
testimony. Here | had an opportunity of very 
|close conversation on the subject of slave-keep- 
ing, with a Friend who at times appeared in 
public by way of ministry. I gave him my 
sentiments plainly and honestly, that it was 
|inconsistent with the design of the Gospel dis- 
| pensation, which breathed good-will to men: 
|and as the Gospel had not in the fulness even of 
its dawning, taken place in their minds, it was 
not likely such could be ministers of a cove- 
nant they themselves were never brought into; 
‘and that [thought it impossible such could 
| build up, or edify in any thing that was last- 
‘ingly good.” 

On the 12th they were at Francis Nixon’s, 
on Perquimons river. Here they called to see 
lan honest old negro woman upwards of eighty 
years of age. To their i inquiry, What gave her 
the most satisfaction? she re plied, “All my 
| satisfaction is in looking into my own mind, 
|and hoping for the best hereafier,” 

After returning from the south, Third month 
18th, Benjamin wrote, “ That evening we 
crossed the Susquehanna, and the next day I 
paried with my dear friend William Reckitt, 
with whom I had travelled now nearly four 
months in true unity. He has been as a ten- 
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der, affectionate father to me, and has been an | 


| sight and fear of the Lord, whose supporting | 


coming or unsavoury word come from her, let 


instructive example of meekness, patience, and |arm has hitherto mercifully sustained me in | the provocation thereto be what it would ;—no, 


single attention to his Master’s business ; and 
am well satisfied he has been an instrument of | 
great good in divers respects. 


nearness and tenderness, and came home this) and He who graciously condescends to hear, | Jesus Christ, and ofien sang praises 


| many exercising probations. 
“On the 24th of Tenth month, our marri- | 


| not in the time of health ; and in her weakness 
she was much swallowed up in the luminous 


We parted in| age was consummated at Uwchlan meeting 3} and internal presence of her Lord and Saviour 


to his 


evening, still and quiet in mind, desirous to be | and at seasons to answer the fervent supplica- | worthy name, and appeared as one wholly re- 


truly thankful for all the favours received.” 


| tions of the least of his family, vouchsafed in 


deemed from this world, whose heart was set 


William Reckitt returned home to England | some dogees to favour us with his good pre-| upon and earnestly engaged in the pursuit after 


early in 1766, where he died the 6th of the | 
Fourth month, 1769. 
in heart, and firm for the Truth, yet a lover| 
of peace. In one of the last letters he wrote, 
he thus expressed himself. ‘ The sap of life! 
lies very deep in the root, and must be waited | 
for in those pinching times | have met with; 


and yet | have a comfortable hope raised in| 


me of late, that all will be well in the end, the 
prospect of which to me, hath seemed exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and, if safe, should much desire | 
it might be hastened. But that is not my pro- 
per business to look for, or to desire the reward 
before the day’s work is finished. I have 
served a good Master, but have ever looked 
on myself as one of the weakest of his servants ; 
yet have endeavoured to come up in faithful 
obedience to his will made manifest in me, and 
in this now | have great peace, and an assu- 
rance of an inheritance that will never fade 
away, if I continue in the way of well-doing 
to the end of the race.” 
Benjamin Ferris in his diary, thus describes 
his movements relative to marrying. “ The 
13th of Third month, [1765,] | went to our 
Monthly Meeting ;—there I unexpectedly saw 
Hannah, the daughter of James Brown, on 
whose account, during my late journey, my 
mind had frequently been employed in deep 
thoughtfulness, and in fervent cries to my hea- 
venly Father, that | might know and do his 
will in the weighty affair of proposing mar- 
riage to her. | was afraid of making haste, 
so withheld an intimation of my affectionate 
regard for her, yet | believed from what I felt, 
that the time for manifesting it drew near ; and 
was sincere in my desires to be directed both 
how and when to proceed in so important an 
engagement.” 
** Sixth month Ist.—It was now ripened in 


my mind to go and see my dear friend Hannah | 


Brown ; having the free consent of my parents. 
I set off composed in mind, under some sense | 
of the weight of the occasion of my journey, | 
and reached her father’s house in the Great| 
Valley that evening. Having a suitable op- 


portunity with him and his wife, | let them | 


know the occasion of my being there, and that 
I thought parents had a right, timely to know 
any intentions of that sort, and therefore I men- 
tioned it to them for their concurrence. Next 
day, being First-day, | went with the family to 
Uwchlan meeting; which to me was rather 
comfortable than otherwise; and the day fol- 
lowing I returned home, feeling a peaceful 
settlement of mind, On looking back at my 
progress, and the several steps I “had taken in| 
this matter, it afforded me solid satisfaction.” 


“The time now approached for changing | enabled i in the love of the Gospel at times to 


my situation, as toa single state.” “It was, 
at times, in the course of my proceeding herein, 
matter of real satisfaction that I could look at 


sence. Oh! may thankful hearts be given us, | 


mercy and goodness.” 

* About five weeks after our marriage, | 
engaged in school keeping; which I seemed 
rather easier to follow for a time than any | 
other. Though the difficulties attending a re- 
ligious mind in the discharge of that trust, are) 
not a few ; yet I may say | had solid satisfac. 
‘tion at times in this employment ; and it often 
| brought me to beg with fervency that | might | 
| be furnished with every virtue and ability re- | 
| quisite wisely and prudently to go in and out | 
before the children, and to conduct in all} 
| respects, so that by example and precept || 
might be helpful to them in drawing their 
minds to love and fear the Lord. This em-| 
ployment allowed me much time at home with | 
my beloved wile ; and happily we passed our | 
| time, though not exempt from a share of the 
exercise and tribulation arising from the world | 
and its spirit; but as we were one in faith, | 
practice, and judgment, we could sympathise 
together, and were made to each other help- 
mates.” 

Those thus joined in the Lord, if they keep 
their places, can feel one for another and par- 
take of the same cup all the days appointed | 
them on earth. John Richardson in an affec- | 
tionate testimony to his wile, tells us that John | 











Bowstead conversing with her in his absence, | 
asked her about her husband being so much | 
from home. ‘ She gave him this answer, that | 
as she gave up her husband cheerfully and | 
freely to serve the Lord, and to be serviceable | 
to the church of Christ, she did not only sym- | 
pathize and feel with him in his adverse and 
low state, but partook with him in his enjoy- 
ment, when the power of Truth prevailed over | 
its enemies. Although I am thus far from | 
him, yet | partake of the spoil, or the shedding | 
| abroad of the good things of God among his 
| People, as my heart goes along with the work 
| of the Lord, and such as are engaged i in it. In 
all my husband’s afflictions | am afflicted with | 
him ; and one of my main concerns is, that} 
neither I, nor any thing in this world, may de. | 
tain my husband from doing what the Lord calls | 
for at his hand; for if any thing hurt him as) 
to the Truth, what good can.| expect of him?” 

Anne Richardson expressed much in few 
words. She was skilful in discipline, clear of 
understanding, and having great spiritual dis- 
cernment. She was loving | and dutiful to her} 
| parents, affectionate and judicious in govern. | 











|ing her children, having them in great ssubjec-| 


‘tion. She had a clear testimony against super- | 
fluity in dress, and fashionable attire, and was| 


| minister tothe church of Christ. ‘Taken away 
in the prime of life and usefulness, she had yet 
doubtless filled up her measure of service. Her 


| heaven and heavenly things. Blessed be the 


He was a man honest | to render praise to the Author of abundant} Lord, she had witnessed a part in the first re- 
| surrection, and over such the second death 


hath no power. No doubt she lived and be- 

lieved in Jesus Christ, even to the end of her 

| time, and passed away without any appearance 
of struggling or sorrow, I believe into a man- 
sion of glory, where her soul shall sing halle- 
lujah to the Lord God and the Lamb forever, 
with all those who have overcome the world, 
the beast and false prophet, and every thing 
the Lord’s controversy is with, and who have 
| not loved their lives unto death, but given up 
| that life they had in any wrong thing whatso- 
ever.” 

As an illustration of the same godly care 
and concern which Benjamin Ferris felt right- 
ly to enter into the marriage connexion, we 
will here introduce the account left by William 
Caton of his proceedings. Niesie Dirrix, of 
Amsterdam, was a valuable woman, whose 
services were great amongst Friends in the 
low countries, She died in the year 1661, and 
William Caton was much troubled in spirit, at 
her removal from the church militant. Whilst 
travelling under great heaviness and broken- 
ness of spirit, the Lord comforted him with an 
inward assurance that He would raise up and 
bring Anneken Dirrix, a sister to the deceased, 
into the Love, Life and Spirit, which would 
enable her to perform similar services for the 
church and people of God. After some time 
he felt an impression that it would be right for 
him to marry this Anneken Dirrix. He says, 
“1 took little heed at first, but sought rather 
totally to expel all such cogitations out of my 
mind. Yet behold, by how much the more I 
seemed to extinguish the appearance of such a 
thing by so much the more did it prevail in 
me, and came to be clearer and clearer to me. 
When [ observed that, | began to weigh the 
thing more seriously, and to hearken more 
diligently to see what the Lord would require 
of me concerning it, and what the effect of it 
might be. Many things the Lord was pleased 
to show me concerning it, as in reference to 
the service there might be in it as to the Truth 
and Friends, and how helpful 1 might be to 
her, in assisting her to effect that service which 
I saw would be required of her, after the re- 
moval of her dear sister, who had been to her 
as her right hand. 

“Thus did the thing for a pretty long time 
remain very fresh in me, both night and day, 
}and abundance of objections came into my 
mind in many respects concerning it ; but with- 
al, matter sufficient wherewith to answer them 
all. After | had very much tried and discuss- 
ed the thing in the light of the Lord in my own 
| heart, | began to acquiesce and to rest satisfied 
in myself; but did not once open my mouth of 
it to any for the space of many weeks, | might 


it with a peaceful consciousness, as done in the | husband says of her, “I never heard an unbe-| say months, 
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“Tt was about that time shown me, how I 
should proceed in the matter, viz., | was to 
keep it secret until | came into Holland, and 
then | should mention it to some of the bre- 
thren, before | should once mention it to her 
either by word or writing, and if they did 
own it and approve it, | should thereby be so 
much the more assured that it was of the 
Lord.” 

After remaining half a year in Germany, 
William came into Holland. There he was 
received by Friends with open hearts, and they 
were sweetly refreshed together. Here he met 
with Anneken, who received him with kind- 
ness, and he felt his love abound to her in the 
Lord. 

Now he felt the way open to lay his con- 
cern before some of his brethren of most reli- 
gious weight, for their judgment in this impor- 
tant step. He told them honestly the rise of 
it in his own mind, and after they had duly 
and thoughtfully considered it, they made 
known to him that they had unity with it. By 
their sense that the thing was of the Lord's 
ordering, he was still more satisfied and con- 


firmed. The time was now come to lay the 
matter before her. Of this event he thus 
wrote; 


‘Tn some certain time when I had a conve- 
nient opportunity to speak with her about it; 
then I began to tell her in much humility and 
fear, what was entered into my heart in Ger- 
many ; and how it was upon me at that time to 
acquaint her with it. Then I did open the 
very ground of the matter to her, and told her 
at large how it had been with me in the thing, 
and that I desired her to consider it, and that 
except she did also see and feel something of 
it, as from the Lord, she should let it cease, 
and speak no further of it. And withal I had 
three things to propound to her, which I was 


to leave to her consideration, and to which || 


desired in due time to have her answer. The 
first was, as for matter of estate, mine was not 
like hers, for I had not much as to the out- 
ward. And she was to consider whether 
she could notwithstanding consent unto the 
thing. 

“Secondly, she was to consider [ should 
expect my liberty, (which was more to me than 
the treasures of Egypt,) to go abroad in the 
service of the Lord, as | had done before, whe- 
ther it was to visit Friends, or upon any other 
service for the Lord on the Truth’s account. 
This she was also to consider beforehand, that 
when the thing came to pass, it might not seem 
strange to her. 

“ Thirdly, she was to consider if the thing 
should come to pass, there might peradventure 
follow some trouble, either from the magis- 
trates, or from some of her relations, or other 
discontented spirits, who might be dissatisfied 
with the thing. Therefore she was to consider 
whether she could bear that or no.” 

There had at this time been no marriage 
amongst Friends in Holland, and William Ca- 
ton could not tell what public prosecution might 
arise, if one should be accomplished contrary 
to the legal form. Having thus stated the dif- 
ficulties which might arise from their marri- 
age, and the objections which might be urged 
against it, he left the whole matter with her to 


! 
| 


consider, and inform him of her conclusion 
when she felt easy so to do. 


(Te be continued.) 
re 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 358.) 


On the 27th of Eleventh month the teacher 
started from Tunesassah, with his basket of 
provisions on his arm, for Tunewanna, a deep 
snow having fallen the previous day and night, 
through which he had to break his road for 
some distance ; and after crossing the Allegha- 
ny river, which is about half a mile from the 
settlement at Tunesassah, he met with one of 
the chiefs, who told him he was going to bring 
his children to school , and also informed him, 
the chiefs were to meet at the school-house, to 
give the children advice, and to have an under- 
standing of the manner the school was to be 
conducted. 

Seven scholars attended the first day, and 
the duties of the school were performed as sat- 
isfactorily as had been expected. In the even- 
ing, one or two of the natives came to the 
school-house, with whom the teacher was en- 
gaged in conversation, during the course of 
which one of them (a chief) told him, he had 
heard that one of the Indians had said, he 
would destroy the schoolmaster’s skiff, so that 
he could not cross the river; and another of 
the natives had said he would take a stick, and 
assault him as he passed along the road to and 
from the school-house. 

Upon the 29th, three of the chiefs visited 
the school, towards the close of which, one of 
them on behalf of the whole, addressed the 
teacher, and said they were glad to find their 
brother in health, who was willing to devote 
his time for the improvement of their children. 
He believed it was a work with which the 
Great Spirit was pleased, though there was 
great opposition to the school, in some of their 
people ; but he desired that he might feel his 
mind easy respecting it, because they were 
anxious the school should be continued ; and it 
was their intention to use their endeavours to 
protect him, from any insult that might be of- 
fered him from their people. They felt love for 
the Quakers, and were choice of their school- 
master,—and much more to this import. After 
him another chief addressed the children, 18 
in number, very satisfactorily. He stated that 
it was their intention to visit the school fre- 
quently, and would occasionally stay over 
night. 

During the winter the school was visited by 
a number of the chiefs, in a committee capa- 
city, which was considered very beneficial. 
At one of the visitations Skin-dih-quah-de (one 
of the most influential chiefs,) said, “1 am now 
going to speak a few words to you children ; 
open your ears to hear. You know that we 
old men are in the habit of speaking to you 
when we come here. I am glad you are all 
well now near the close of the day, and the 
sun is about setting; you must know and re- 
member that towards the close of the day, 
you should return thanks to the Great Spirit 
for having preserved you through the course 





a 


of it; when you lie down at night you should 
turn your minds to the Great Spirit, and ask 
Him for preservation through the night, and 
that you may be spared to see the morning. 
We do not know what is coming to pass be- 
forehand, We only know what is at the pre- 
sent; we cannot tell what day we shall be 
taken out of the world. When you arise in 
the morning, you must remember the Great 
Spirit who is in heaven. He is the almighty 
Being ; none other is like unto Him in power, 
He made all the things in the world that we can 
see and have. He also made the sun; the 
people who inhabit the world are also His 
workmanship. You can never see Him on the 
earth, because He is such an almighty Being. 
The reason that we old men feel our minds so 
strongly interested on your account is, that we 
are anxious you may go straight to heaven 
and see that almighty Being. Those that do 
not behave themselves, walk in a crooked road, 
and land in wretchedness. We old men are 
anxious you should learn your books, because 
it is of great importance you should become 
good scholars. | want you to understand that 
becoming good scholars, signifies becoming 
wise, and able to straighten difficulties. You 
are now becoming wise for the first of any of 
our people, and you know that we are becom- 
ing surrounded by white people, and they are 
building large villages all around us. One 
hundred years is the length of time that some 
very old men live to, and they are then not 
able to do any thing. ‘The Quakers at Phila- 
delphia are very kind to us; they hire your 
schoolmaster, who has been with us more than 
four years. We wish you to become acquaint- 
ed with the laws and customs of the white peo- 
ple, who are now surrounding us and also to 
become wise and good men ; it is of imporfance 
to us, that the white people should know, that 
some of our nation are wise and good men, 
We wish you to love one another, and let no 
difficulties be among you. When some of you 
who are older, see the younger scholars acting 
amiss, you should tell them to do so no more; 
and you, younger children, pay attention to 
what the older ones tell you, and it will be 
pleasing to the Great Spirit. 

‘‘When you are in school, be attentive to 
your books, and do not spend your time in 
talking or looking out of the windows; but mind 
your lessons ; if you do not know how to sound 
a word, you can ask a scholar that does; that 
is not wrong. And what the monitor tells you, 
be sure and obey; he is appointed by your 
teacher to instruct you ; endeavour to be atten- 
tive. I have seen two boys since | have been 
here stood upon the bench for not minding 
their books ; you should all mind your lessons, 
and try to behave in such a manner as not to 
be made an example of, by being stood upon 
the bench for inattention. I have no more to 
say.” 

Upon another occasion the same chief told 
the boys he had a few words to speak to them, 
and said, “ Pay attention to the few words I 
am now going to speak, and do not have your 
minds otherwise engaged, for that is not right. 
All that are now here pay attention. | am 


glad you are well now near the setting of the 
sun at the close of the day. 


Remember what 
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I say, and when you go to bed turn your minds 
to the Great Spirit, and desire His protection 
through the night, that you may be favoured 
to see the morning light. Remember Him 
daily, for He is a great Being. He made all 
the things that we can see in the world. He 
also made the day and the light. Your school- 
master who is sitting there, you must mind and 
pay attention to what he says ; he is the oldest 
amongst you that are here assembled. 

“Keep your minds strong in the determina- 
tion to become good scholars, for we old men 
are all united in endeavouring to have you in- 
structed. Be attentive to your studies, and 
attend school every day, for if you stay away 
you will certainly lose by it, and fall behind. 
I mean you should not stay away without some 
cause ; if you should be sick, or something of 
that kind, it alters the case, and then it is not 
wrong to be absent. All of you that are scho- 
lars, we wish you to be attentive and endeav- 
our to proceed in your studies ; and those of 
you that are pretty good scholars, instruct the 
new beginners. It is of great account that you 
should have school education. Some of you 
that are now here, if you should conduct your- 
selves well, will probably become much more 
wise than any of us old men who are now liv- 
ing. After you become men we wish you to 
take hold of work, and get your living out of 
the ground ; for the game is now near at an 
end, and from cultivating the earth we must 
now get our living. Turn your attention to 
becoming mechanics, masons, carpenters, or 
some useful trade. This is of account; but 
hunting is nearly dong. We old men feel our 
minds strong that you should become enlight- 
ed, as many white people are now inhabiting 
around us, and we wish you to become equally 
useful citizens with them. We wish you to 
become good people. Do not lie, for that is a 
very bad practice ; neither become thieves, for 
white people desire you should be honest. A 
thief is hated by all. He is like a wolf, and 
you know that all hate wolves on account of 
their being such thieves ; and so it will be as 
respects you if you should become dishonest. 

*“ You older scholars, who are now some- 
what wise, teach and instruct the young boys 
when you see them acting amiss, for that is 
pleasing to the Great Spirit; and you younger 
scholars, pay atttention to what the older ones 
tell you, and the Great Spirit will be pleased. 
When you are on your way home from school, 


do not insult any person that you may meet | 


with on the road between the school and your 
home. If you should see any of those oppos- 
ed to school, improvements, &c., do not say 
anything to them like insult, but pass along 
quietly ; and do not disturb any cattle you may 
see or meet with on your way home, but en- 
deavour to be very orderly, and eventually 
wise men. If you do not behave yourselves 
in this manner, those of the Indians who are 
opposed to school, will say that you are worse 
than their boys who do not attend school ; and 
will also tell us, that they said that would be 
the case ; but if you should endeavour to con- 
duct well, they will observe your,actions, and 
begin to conclude that it is advantageous to 
attend school.” 


(To be continued.) 








Letters of Sarah [Lynes} Grabb. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


among us as a people; whereas he and his ad- 
herents are at complete variance with our prin- 
: ; ciples. Nothing could be more straight-forward 
So lively and instructive througgput are the |than for the Morning Meeting, or Meeting for 
letters contained in this volume, that it is dif_i- Sufferings, to correspond with America, and 
cult to refrain from selecting so many as to en- | have the great apostate disowned as a mem- 
croach too freely on the columns of “ The | ber of our Society. Iam grieved beyond what 
Friend.” Some which we have already ex-|[ can describe, at the apathy which seems to 
tracted have shown with what clearness Sarah | pervade us as a body, while Truth is trampled 
Grubb saw the inroads of that spirit, which, | upon, and laid waste in so greata degree. We 
about the years 1835 and 6, developed itself have few indeed, who appear to be so accou- 
in the Beaconite separation, and with what|tred with the whole armour of light, as to be 
faithfulness she warned her friends of the dan-/ valiant ‘in its cause, and able to stand firm 
ger. From letters written subsequent to that] aguinst the attacks of that spirit which hath 
time, it is equally evident that, in unison with|*a mouth speaking great things,’ filled with 
many Friends in our own land, she had deeply |the deceivableness of unrighteousness; but 
to mourn over that temporizing, accommoda- | surely there is a remnant of the true seed, who 
ting spirit, still remaining in the church, under | wil! shine forth by and by in the kingdom of 
whose delusive cloak of false charity and ten-| their Father, even as the light which is terrible 
derness, the same erroneous doctrines continu-|to darkness, ‘ as an army with banners.’ May 
ed secretly to spread their infection through | we not hope that the darkness will flee before 
the Society, and are tothis day bringing sore] jt, and that the language will be produced, 
affliction and exercise upon the true-hearted | from blessed knowledge of the power which is 
burden-bearers, Her testimony against this|above every power, ‘ Thanks be to God, who 
insidious spirit was faithfully borne, without|always giveth us to triumph, through Jesus 
fear of the frowns of man, knowing as she did| Christ our Lord!’ May we both hope and 
that she was standing in the allotment appoint- | quietly wait for the period when this shall be 
ed for her by her Lord and Master. The let-| given as a song of victory; at the same time 
ters written during the few last years of her | attending to all the motions of the Divine life, 
life, show an increased depth and clearness of| in our high ealling of God in Jesus Christ our 
that spiritual discernment, which is the result} Lord. Farewell my dear friend. 

of long dedication to the manifestations of the I am, in much tender sympathy, 


Divine will. Thy affectionate friend, 
Saran Gruss.” 





























To ‘ 
“Sudbury, Sixth mo. 15th, 1836. 
“Thy kind letter met me last night, 
on returning from our Ipswich Quarterly Meet- 
ing. There was also one from M., W., ac- 
quainting me with the departure of our much 
loved Thomas Shillitoe. While I feel it to be 
very moving, that we should thus be deprived 
of a prince in Israel, in these times of dismay, 
| rejoice for his escape from all suffering, and 





To . 
“Sudbury, Ninth mo, 30th, 1836. 


** How brotherly it is of thee to re- 
member my dear J. G. and self, among those 
who continue to feei interested in knowing how 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee fared in the 
late combat! Yes, it is a warfare to those 


, who wish to be found having their loins girt 
that his measure was filled up, not only as re-| shout with Truth; and indeed ,they find the 
gards his own safety, but the good of the} necéssity of taking to them the whole armour 
Church. Oh! may his dear children and | o¢ Him who is light, and in whom is no dark- 
grandchildren walk in his Steps. His.example | ness at all. BS these, deputed by the 
has said, and his memory will yet say, * Fol-| Society in the important business alluded to, 
low me, even as I have followed Christ.’ Ah! |must have proved that they had to ‘ wrestle 
he was a valiant man for the Truth upon earth. not aguinst flesh and blood, but against princi- 
As ‘the sword of Saul returned not empty, and | palities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back from the | ihe darkness of this world, against spiritual 
blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty,’ | wickedness in high places.’ ‘We have not 
so was it with him : he was faithful also unto | heard if all attended who were under appoint. 
death, which could not be said of Saul, How | ment, nor if all were of one ailed end of one 
weighty, how glorious is the crown he wears | heat? : but if this is happily the case, | am per- 
forever | Blessed and adored ™ the name of| wwaded a great work must have been effected 
his Divine Master on his behalf! Amen. in some individuals of your number, since 

“ Will those who have added to his bonds your last visit to Lancashire, and this change 
of later years, feel that they touched the Lord’s | i, more than I dare hope, as relates to divers ; 
anointed with unhallowed hands 1 hedeggmar§ iS surely the great Head of the Church doth 
this be the case or not, I believe that they, and | evidence that He is not unmindful of the labour 
many more, will be obliged to know that a| of jove, as it regards those who, in integrity, 
prophet has been amongst them. have done what they could. Nevertheless it 
is a grievous thing and bitter, that so much 
weakness and indecision should pervade us as 
a community ; that even those who have, for 
years, shown themselves not of us, but have 
. « « « » It is much to be regretted | gone into things, which it cost the sons of the 
that E. B. is not arrested in his course, appear-| morning of our day, their liberty, their pro- 
ing as he does, to wish to pass for a minister|perty, their health, yea, sometimes even life 








To i 


“ Sudbury, Seventh mo, 2]st, 1836, 
“My pear Frienp, 


“ 
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itself, to testify against, are still retained mem- 
bers of our Society. Where is the ancient 
zeal for ‘ clearing the Truth before the eyes of 
the people 1’ ” 


(To be continued.) 





Moral Almanac for 1850. 

The Moral Almanac for 1850, published by 
the Tract Association of Friends, has been re- 
ceived and is for sale at the Depository, No. 
84 Mulberry street ; and by John Richardson, 
at the Bible Depository, No. 50 North Fourth 
street, up stairs; price $2 per gross, and 
25 cents per dozen, or 3 cents a single copy. 
Country storekeepers and Friends generally 
are invited to promote its sale and circulation 
in their respective neighbourhoods, 


Dea ths. 
37 


Cases, 
140 
28 


Brought forward, 
Northern Liberties, 
Penn District, 
Richmond, 

West Philadelphia, 
Passyunk, 

Selected. 

“JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSED BY.” 


BY L, H, SIGOURNEY. 


5 
0 
2 
4 
0 
48 


182 
Hospitals, &c. 


Cases. 
City, 7 
Southwark, 13 
Kensington, 2 
Moyamensing, 23 
Northern Liberties, 5 
Richmond, 4 
West Philadelphia, 1 
Almshouse, (Blockley,) 39 
County Prison, 23 


Total, 299 102 WANTED 


The report of this week exhibits a decrease | A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
itn scnnaiinn hhc. ef warmer aaa ae | School in this city, as Principal. Application 
ee ee eee . eee |to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel RK. Shep- 


filty-two deaths, in private practice there hav- | as 
ing been fifty-seven cases and seven deaths | Paras Hannah R. Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 


Total in private practice, 


Watcher !—who walkest by the bed of pain, 
While the stars sweep on in their midnight train, 
Stifling the tear for thy loved one’s sake, 

Holding thy breath least his sleep should break ! 
In thy loneliest hour there’s a helper nigh— 

“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Deaths. 


WANTED 


A Friend as Assistant Teacher in the Rasp- 
berry street Coloured School. Apply to Mary 
Eves, Pine street 4 doors above ‘Tenth street ; 
or Martha G. Richardson, No. 252 Spruce 
street. 


wrocnu 


Stranger !—afar from thy native land, 

Whom no one takes with a brother’s hand, 
Table and hearth stone are glowing free, 
Casements are sparkling, but not for thee : 
There is one who can tell of a home on high— 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


eo 
ae 


Sad one, in secret bending low, 

A dart in thy breast that the world may not know, 
Wrestling the favour of God to win, 

His seal of pardon for days of sin ; 

Press on, press on, with thy prayerful cry — 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Fading one, with the hectic streak 

In thy vein of fire and wasted cheek, 

Fear’st thou the shade of the darkened vale ? 
Seek to the Guide who never can fail ; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh— 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


oe 


A Bill is before the English Parliament for 
the regulation of emigrant ships, which makes 
some salutary provisions for the preservation 
of the health and for the comfort of the passen- 
gers. The act limits the number of passengers 
to be carried by the tonnage and space. It 
will no doubt become a law.—Late Paper. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1849. 


For the information of distant subscribers, 
we subjoin a statement of the cholera in this 
city and districts, from the 22nd to the 31st of 
the past month, inclusive. From this there 
seems ground for the belief, that the awful 
visitation is drawing toa close; be it said, 
however, in humble submission to the will of 
Him, all whose dispensations, whether of mer- 
cy or of judgment, are in unerring wisdom. 

In the week ending Seventh month 29th, 
two hundred and ninety-nine cases of Asiatic 
Cholera, and one hundred and two deaths, 
have been reported to the Board of Health, as 
follows, viz. : 


Private Practice. 
Cases, Deaths. 

City, 13 

Southwark, 

Kensington, 

Spring Garden, 

Moyamensing, 


less, and in the Hospitals and Almshouse, 
twenty-three cases and thirty-five deaths less. 


Board of Health Report, Seventh month 30th, 
1 o’clock, P. M. 


Cases. Deaths. 


City, 

Southwark, 
Kensington, 

Spring Garden, 
Moyamensing, 
Northern Liberties, 
Southwark Hospital, 
Moyamensing do. 
N. Liberties do. 
Almshouse, (Blockley) 
Kensington Hospital, 
County Prison, 


| pCR RK Or Ore Or 
omnroocorroF 


Total, 39 13 


Board of Health Report, Seventh month 31st, 
1 o'clock, P. M. 


Cases, 


Deaths, 
City, 

Southwark, 

Kensington, 

Spring Garden, 
Moyamensing, 

West Philadelphia, 
Northern Liberties, 
City, Cherry st. Hospital, 
Southwark Hospital, 
Moyamensing do. 

N. Liberties do. 
Almshouse, (Blockley) 
County Prison, 


loounPneawnndvea 
— 
Sl peKworocowococoe 


Total, 


RECEIPTS. 


39 


Received of Abraham Packer, Ohio, $2, vol. 22; of | _ 
James Taylor, agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, for ‘Thomas 


Evans, Waynesville, Ohio, $8, for vols. 19 to 22 ; and 
for Susan Shaffer, $2, vol. 20. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Salem, Iowa, 
on the 20th of Sixth month last, Joseru J. Hoac, of 
East Grove, son of Joseph D. Hoag, to Racnet, daugh- 
ter of Brinton Darlington, of the former place. 


Diep, on the 25th ult., after a few hours illness, at 
the residence of her mother-in-law, Ruth Ely, at New 
Hope, Bucks county, Pa., Saran M., relict of Elias 
Ely, and a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia, aged 49 years. 


, on Sixth-day “hight, the 27th of Seventh 
month, of paralysis, at the residence of her husband, 
West Chester, Chester county, Pa., Saran, wife of 
James Emlen, in the 63rd year of her age ; a member 
of Birmingham (but recently of Chester) Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend had long been in impair. 
ed health, but was riding out on Third-day, the 24th 
ult. After her return, entire paralysis of the left side 
occurred, and she became speechless, and thus con- 
tinued until her peaceful close—About five years 
since, she performed a religious visit in Great Britain 
and Ireland, to the peace of her own mind, and the 
comfort of many concerned Friends in those parts, 
She has also visited in Gospel love, at different times, 
within the limits of nearly all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends. Her gift in the ministry was lively and 
awakening, and she was often led to address particu- 
lar States in a remarkable manner. The earnest pe- 
tition of her soul had long been after purity, and that 
with unsullied garments she might be prepared for 
the King of saints, Believing that her sojourn here 
would be short, she repeatedly referred to it; and in a 
communication in our last Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, said, she appeared “to stand upon the brink 
of an awful eternity ;” and on the first admonitory 
pain on the day of her attack, she expressed her belief 
that her dissolution was at hand. And as she was 
deeply concerned while exhorting others, that her own 
day's work should keep pace with the day, we rever- 
ently believe that she has entered into that rest pre- 
pared for the people of God, where there is “no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain ;” into that city that hath “ no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the 


glory of God did lighiten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 
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